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University of Illinois Future Programs 
By Robert R. Hudelson* 


RECENTLY published report, entitled “Uni- 

versity of Illinois Future Programs” is fifth in 
a series of critical studies intended to define the 
University’s needs for new or revised educational 
programs and to propose desirable reorganizations 
which will enable the University to accomplish those 
educational purposes which a modern State univer- 
sity should serve. In common with other State 
universities nurtured in the land-grant tradition, the 
University of Illinois has experienced a growth so 
rapid and so varied that only a miracle could have 
provided completely balanced development. Such 
a series of critical studies should be evidence, how- 
ever, that complacence is not among the major 
defects. Three of these studies were made by the 
University’s staff and two by outside agencies. Of 
the latter, one was a firm of business and adminis- 
tration analysts: especially qualified to judge the 
efficiency of business organization and operation, 
and the other was an educational commission ap- 
pointed by the American Council on Education at 
the request of the University. 


Point of View of the Report 


Neither this fifth study, nor any of the others, 
attempts to present completed program specifica- 
tions. The educational needs of the citizens of a 
modern State are too dynamic to permit finished 
designs. Instead, the report aims to recognize and 


bring to the surface the major needs in program and 
organization as they have developed in a headlong 
growth that tried to keep pace with the development 
of a people from the agrarian isolation of the 1870's, 
when only 17 percent of the population of Illinois 


*Associate Dean, College of Agriculture, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Future University Programs, University of Illinois. 
The Committee consisted of eight members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity. This article is based on the report. 
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lived in towns of 8,000 or more, to the industrial 
congestion of a State with 74 percent of its people 
living in towns and cities of more than 10,000. 
Population data do not express adequately the in- 
crease in size and complexity of the demands of a 
modern people for advanced education. In the land- 
grant tradition, every economic and social group is 
encouraged to expect that research and advanced 


‘teaching will help to show the way in a civilization 
-marked by complexity and change. To an increasing 


extent these groups press their needs upon their 
universities with full confidence that an enlightening 
response will be forthcoming. 

The report does attempt to go further than the 
mere identification of needs. Desirable types of 
development are suggested, and a good many of the 
needed programs are well on the way to realization. 


Entrance Requirements 


Recommendations are made for better articulation 
with the public schools in order to remove barriers 
which impede the educational progress of many 
promising students who lack either the economic 
means of entering the University or who, because of 
local school situations, fail to anticipate detailed 
entrance requirements or perhaps need counsel to 
point their interest in the direction of higher educa- 
tion. Items among these recommendations are ex- 
tensions and improvements in high-school and college 
testing and counseling service. Simplification with- 
out reduction in formal admission requirements is 
suggested. Some students who lack the interests and 
aptitudes for university education should be guided 
into other channels. 


General Education 


The problems of basic and general education are 
fully as acute at the University of Illinois as at other 





American universities. An experimental program in 
general education was initiated in 1940. The core of 
this program is a group of courses designed to inte- 
grate broad fields of knowledge. These replace the 
familiar pattern of small-unit, unrelated specialized 
courses. Only a small percentage of the University’s 
student body has yet participated in this program, 
but its effects are seen in a revised liberal arts pro- 
gram and in a renewed interest in general education 
for the large body of students enrolled in specialized 
curricula. 
Humanities and Social Sciences 

The Report emphasizes the need to reorganize 
and improve the University’s research and teaching 
programs in the humanities and the social sciences. 
As in most other universities, these fields have not 
received the emphasis or the support enjoyed by the 
scientific and technological programs, a situation 
which stems from the greater demands of modern 
industrial society for aid in solving scientific and 
technological problems and training workers in these 
fields. Undoubtedly a motivating influence is the 
ready employment and public acclaim for well- 
trained scientists and the relative indifference of the 
public and especially of employers to scholars in 
the humanities and social studies. —The Committee 
on Future University Programs agreed that there 
should be no slackening in efforts to extend and im- 
prove research and teaching in the scientific and tech- 
nological disciplines. The fruitfulness of these ef- 
forts, both in peace and war, should guarantee the 
continued progress. The Committee is just as fully 
agreed that immediate steps should be taken to 
promote vigorous programs of teaching and research 
in the humanities and social disciplines. Recom- 
mendations are made for developments in these fields. 
Health Programs 

The University of Illinois has long had under con- 
sideration an expansion of research programs in the 
growth and development of children and youth. 
The Committee considers this essential to improve- 
ment in educational leadership and particularly 
necessary to an adequate plan of teacher education. 
It is pointed out that teacher education is by a 
wide margin the largest teaching program of the 
University in point of numbers graduated and 
placed in professional work. Recommendations are 
made for a more unified program of research in the 
field of child growth and development and for a 
University-wide program of teacher education. 

A field which cannot in any sense be called 
neglected at the University of Illinois, but which 
seems to have important possibilities for further 


development in the public interest, is that of foods 
and nutrition. A special committee studied the 
needs and recommended expansion and unification 
of the University’s research and teaching in the 
realm of food technology, both to serve the need for 
greater public understanding of this important area 
of economic activity and to educate workers for the 
food industries which have a particularly large de- 
velopment in Illinois. In recognizing this need, the 
Report points out, however, that the College of 
Agriculture, the Chemistry Department, the De. 
partment of Home Economics, and other units of the 
University have been highly productive of research 
and teaching as related to foods and nutrition. 
Moderate expansions particularly in the field o 
food processing or food technology are recommended, 

The University’s programs and facilities in the 
medical sciences have shown heartening progress 
in recent years, and the expanding medical center 
in Chicago seems on the way to become one of the 
world’s outstanding facilities for teaching and re- 
search. The report recommends that there be 
added a Department of Public Health Administra- 
tion to assist in overcoming the well-known problems 
in bringing modern health service to all economic and 
cultural groups. 


Veterinary Medicine 


Periodically, for many years, the University has 
considered the need for another center of veterinary 
medicine education in the Middie West and particu- 
larly in Illinois. Existing colleges of veterinary 
medicine were overcrowded, and the youth of 
Illinois who desired training in this field found 
opportunities very limited. The Committee on 
Future University Programs recognized this situa- 
tion in its preliminary report and about the same 
time the board of trustees, acting upon other repre- 
sentations, authorized the establishment of a well- 
equipped College of Veterinary Medicine. Plans 
are now well under way. 


Aeronautics 


Undoubtedly the most dramatic developments in 
educational programs at the University of Illinois at 


present are those in aeronautics. The acquisition 
of a large airport during the war has made possible 
programs in aeronautical engineering, aviation 
technology, and research on many problems growing 
out of the rapid adoption of air transportation. 
Research programs in process of development range 
all the way from technical problems of aircraft 
design to the physiological effects on human beings 
and animals exposed to extremes of pressure and 
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temperature in the upper atmosphere. The social 
and economic consequences of air transport, which 
makes the world a single neighborhood, are also to 
be studied. 


Other Programs and Activities 


Other program suggestions deal with improvement 
in student housing, counseling, health services and 
general welfare, and the need for increased educa- 
tional service to the University’s constituency at 
large through expanded and enriched offerings in 
adult education by the Division of University 
Extension and Radio Station WILL. There is 
recognition of a need to offer leadership and teacher- 
education service to the expanding system of junior 
colleges in Illinois. 

Probably the most important but in many ways 
the most difficult problems with which the report 
deals are those treated under the headings of “Staff 
Building” “Stimulation of Creative Scholarship,” 
and “University Organization.” These are all- 
important in an educational institution. If there 


is a strong staff actively engaged in creative scholar- 
ship and so organized as to give full and vigorous 
expression to every individual effort in a great uni- 
fied purpose, the University’s future is assured and 
the citizenship of Illinois and the world will profit 
beyond anyone’s capacity to predict. Rebuilding 
and improving a staff scattered and depleted by war 
and accomplishing this despite a dried up stream of 
graduate scholars is recognized as the greatest 
challenge to the University’s administrators. Plans 
to recompense creative scholars and help them to 
publish their research are easier to suggest. 

Reorganization of the University’s administrative 
and legislative agencies was recognized as essential 
to effective implementation of programs and pro- 
gram improvements, and suggestions for needed 
changes were made; but reorganization was outside 
the charge to the Committee on Future University 
Programs and its many subcommittees. From 
this point, the baton has been passed to the joint 
committees on University Organization and Educa- 
tional Policy, and they are actively at work. 





Amendment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 


HE legislation which provides various benefits 

to veterans was amended recently. (Public 
Law 268, 79th Cong.). Among the new provisions 
are the following concerning education: 

“1. Any person who served in the active military 
or naval service on or after September 16, 1940, and 
prior to the termination of the present war, and who 
shall have been discharged or released therefrom 
under conditions other than dishonorable, and who 
either shall have served 90 days or more, exclusive of 
any period he was assigned for a course of education 
or training under the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram or the Navy College Training Program, which 
course was a continuation of his civilian course and 
was pursued to completion, or as a cadet or mid- 
shipman at one of the service academies, or shall 
have been discharged or released from active service 
by reason of an actual service-incurred injury or 
disability, shall be eligible for and entitled to receive 
education or training under this part: Provided, 
That such course shall be initiated not later than 4 
years after either the date of his discharge or the 
termination of the present war, whichever is the 
later: Provided further, That no such education or 
training shall be afforded beyond 9 years after the 
termination of the present war. 


“2. Any such eligible person shall be entitled to 
education or training at an approved educational or 
training institution for a period of | year plus the 
time such person was in the active service on or after 
September 16, 1940, and before the termination of 
the war, exclusive of any period he was assigned for 
a course of education or training under the Army 
Specialized Training Program or the Navy College 
Training Program, which course was a continuation 
of his civilian course and was pursued to completion, 
or as a cadet or midshipman at one of the service 
academies, but in no event shall the total period of 
education or training exceed 4 years: Provided, 
That his work continues to be satisfactory through- 
out the period, according to the regularly prescribed 
standards and practices of the institution: Provided 
further, That wherever the period of eligibility ends 
during a quarter or semester and after a major part 
of such quarter or semester has expired, such period 
shall be extended to the termination of such un- 
expired quarter or semester. 

“3. (a) Such person shall be eligible for and en- 
titled to such course of education or training, full 
time or the equivalent thereof in part-time training, 
as he may elect, and at any approved educational 
or training institution at which he chooses to enroll 
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whether or not located in the State in which he 
resides, which will accept or retain him as a student 
or trainee in any field or branch of knowledge which 
such institution finds him qualified to undertake or 
pursue: Provided, That, for reasons satisfactory to 
the Administrator, he may change a course of instruc- 
tion: And provided further, That any such course of 
education or training may be discontinued at any 
time, if it is found by the Administrator that, 
according to the regularly ptescribed standards and 
practices of the institution, the conduct or progress 
of such person is unsatisfactory. 

“(b) Any such eligible person may apply for a 
short, intensive postgraduate, or training course of 
less than 30 weeks: Provided, That the Administra- 
tor shall have the authority to contract with ap- 
proved institutions for such courses if he finds that 
the agreed cost of such courses is reasonable and 
fair: Provided further, That (1) the limitation of 
paragraph 5 shall not prevent the payment of such 
agreed rates, but there shall be charged against the 
veteran’s period of eligibility the proportion of an 
ordinary school year which the cost of the course 
bears to $500, and (2) not in excess of $500 shall be 
paid for any such course. 

“(c) Any such eligible person may apply for a 
course of instruction by correspondence without any 
subsistence allowance: Provided, That the Adminis- 
trator shall have authority to contract with approved 
institutions for such courses if he finds that the 
agreed cost of such courses is reasonable and fair: 
Provided further, (1) That the provisions of para- 
graph 5 shall not apply to correspondence courses; 
(2) that one-fourth of the elapsed time in following 
such course shall be charged against the veteran’s 
period of eligibility; and (3) that the total amount 
payable for a correspondence course or courses for 
any veteran shall not exceed $500: And provided 
further, That nothing herein shall be construed to 
preclude the use of approved correspondence courses 
as a part of institutional or job training, subject to 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator.” 

(Section 4 of the original act was not amended. 
It states that the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall secure from the appropriate agency of 
each State a list of educational and training institu- 
tions which are qualified to furnish education or 
training.) 

“5. The Administrator shall pay to the educa- 
tional or training institution, for each person enrolled 
in a full-time or part-time course of education or 
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training, the customary cost of tuition, and such 
laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and other 
similar fees as are customarily charged, and may 
pay for books, supplies, equipment, and other 
necessary expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, 
other living expenses, and travel, as are generally 
required for the successful pursuit and completion 
of the course by other students in the institution; 
Provided, That in no event shall such payments, with 
respect to any person, exceed $500 for an ordinary 
school year unless the veteran elects to have such 
customary charges paid in excess of such limitation, 
in which event there shall be charged against his 
period of eligibility the proportion of an ordinary 
school year which such excess bears to $500: Pro- 
vided further, That no payments shall be made to 
institutions, business, or other establishments furn- 
ishing apprentice training on the job: And provided 
further, That any institution may apply to the 
Administrator for an adjustment of tuition and the 
Administrator, if he finds that the customary tuition 
charges are insufficient to permit the institution to 
furnish education or training to eligible veterans, or 
inadequate compensation therefor, may provide for 
the payment of such fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion as will not exceed the estimated cost of teaching 
personnel and supplies for instruction; and may in 
like manner readjust such payments from time to 
time. 

“6. While enrolled in and pursuing a course under 
this part, such person, upon application to the 
Administrator, shall be paid a subsistence allowance 
of $65 per month, if without a dependent or de- 
pendents; or $90 per month, if he has a dependent 
or dependents, including regular holidays and leave 
not exceeding 30 days in a calendar year. 

“7, Any such person eligible for the benefits of 
this part, who is also eligible for the benefit of part 
VII,! may elect either benefit or may be provided 
an approved combination of such courses: Provided, 
That the total period of any such combined courses 
shall not exceed the maximum period or /imitations 
under the part affording the greater period of eli- 
gibility.” 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 pro- 
vided that benefits received by veterans under the 
act were to be charged against any veterans’ bonus 
in the event that such a bonus was authorized by 
future legislation. This Provision is now repealed. 


1 Part VII refers to the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans. 














OUSING for veterans attending colleges and 

universities has become a serious problem in 
some institutions. Recently through the enactment 
of Public Law 292, 79th Congress, steps have 
been taken to assist in dealing with this situation. 


Legislation 


By recent legislation the Federal Public Housing 
Authority has been given responsibility for assisting 
local and State governments and educational institu- 
tions to acquire surplus Federal structures that can 
be used to house distressed veterans and servicemen 
and their families. An appropriation made by the 
Congress enables the FPHA to pay the cost of con- 
verting or moving and reerecting the housing. Also 
it makes available funds to reimburse educational 
institutions and communities for such costs as they 
have already incurred in providing emergency hous- 
ing units which they have converted or moved and 
reerected. 

The appropriation will enable the FPHA to dis- 
mantle the housing, ship it, and reerect it on the new 
site; install foundations, extend sidewalks to the 
houses, and extend utilities from street mains to the 
houses; and provide movable equipment to the extent 
available. Where movement is not involved, the 
FPHA will make any necessary conversion and 
provide equipment if available from surplus. It is 
estimated that 100,000 dwelling units can be provided 
under the appropriation. 


Types of Housing 


State or local governments, educational institu- 
tions (in general, those approved for the education 
of veterans), local housing authorities, and other 
local public agencies that need housing for homeless 
veteran families are eligible for surplus temporary 
Structures originally provided under the Lanham Act, 
the Army-Navy Appropriation Act, and the Tem- 
porary Shelter Act, provided the structures can be 
moved or converted for this purpose. These 
structures include: (1) Temporary family dwellings 
that can be cut into panels and reassembled; (2) 
trailers and other portable units; and (3) temporary 
dormitory buildings that can either be converted 
at their present location to family dwellings or be 
panelized and rebuilt as family dwellings in another 
locality. The local bodies may also obtain facilities 
convertible to dwelling units, such as military bar- 
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racks and mess halls, that are transferred from other 
Federal agencies as surplus. 

Demountable housing, although movable, is of 
standard permanent construction, and its movement 
is not included in the purposes of the appropriation. 
As demountable housing becomes surplus in its 
present location, it will continue to be available to 
local bodies for veterans’ housing, provided the local 
body pays the cost of removing, transporting, and 
reerecting it and pays the FPHA its established 
value for reuse purposes. 


Methods of Acquisition 


Local bodies may acquire emergency housing by 
several methods, depending on the type of housing. 
In general, they will acquire title to the housing. 
Where they lack legal power to acquire such owner- 
ship, however, they may operate the housing under 
bailment. Trailers may be made available, for use 
by the applicant, to be returned to the FPHA when 
they are no longer needed to house veterans. Hous- 
ing provided by temporary conversion of permanent 
structures owned or controlled by the Federal 
Government will be leased. 


Expenses and Profits 


The principal expenses that the locality is required 
to bear in order to own or lease the housing under 
the new legislation are those that may be involved in 
providing a suitable site, installing streets and 
utility lines if necessary, supplying movable or fixed 
equipment to the extent that this is not available 
from FPHA out of surplus stocks, and providing 
management and maintenance expenses, including 
taxes or payments in lieu of taxes. 

Moreover, when temporary housing is no longer 
required for veterans’ use, the local body, under 
agreements to be made when it acquires the property, 
must remove the housing from the site in accordance 
with the Lanham Act, and the local body will bear 
any costs that may be involved in the removal. 

No profits are permitted on the use of the struc- 
tures provided through the FPHA. After payment 
of expenses, which include a fair allotment for the 
use of the land, any net revenues derived from the 
operation of veterans’ housing will be payable to the 
FPHA, which will transmit the receipts to the 
United States Treasury. The local body must agree 
to limit occupancy to distressed veterans or service- 
men and their families and to single veterans attend. 


ing educational institutions, and to fix rentals within 
their financial means. 


Regional Administration 


The regional offices of the FPHA will make the 
arrangements for the housing. The Government 
surplus of housing available for reuse is relatively 
small when compared to the number of veterans’ 
families that will need housing. The general rule 
is that it is to be used to meet only the most acute 
situations. Regional quotas will be established to 
assure equitable distribution in relation to need 
throughout the country. Within the general rule 
and the regional quotas, the regional directors will 
allocate the available supply of surplus housing on 
the basis of the order in which applications are made. 
Surplus housing in excess of current demand in one 
area will be available to other areas. 
The directors of the regional offices of the FPHA 
and their addresses are: 
Sumner K. Wiley, 24 School Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 

John A. Kervick, 270 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. 

Orvil R. Olmsted, 201 North Wells Street, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

John P. Broome, Georgia Savings Bank Building, 
Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Marshall W. Amis, 1411 Electric Building, Fort 

Worth 2, Tex. 

Langdon W. Post, 760 Market Street, San Fran- 

cisco 2, Calif. 
Jesse Epstein, Skinner Building, Fifth Avenue and 
Union Street, Seattle 1, Wash. 

Charles B. Lawrence, 2073 E. Ninth Street, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Oliver C. Winston, General Field Office, 1201 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 





Veterans Enrolled in Training 


The November 30, 1945, report of the Veterans’ 
Administration states that 525,498 veterans had 
made application for education and training under 
the law providing for vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans and the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. Of these applications, 75,691 had 
been denied or deferred. Altogether, 35,353 dis- 
abled veterans and 68,173 other veterans were in 
training; 34,994 had discontined training. 

Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
270,007 veterans had been qualified for training, but 
175,781 of them had not yet entered on educational 
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programs under this law. Of course, many of the 
individuals in the latter category were in school but 
were saving their veterans’ benefits for a more 
expensive period of education. Colleges of all types 
had enrolled 41,166 veterans who were studying 
under the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. The available reports do not 
make possible the separation of disabled veterans in 
training so as to show the number enrolled in colleges 
and universities. 





Training Programs in the Department of State 


According to The American Foreign Service Journal, 
a Division of Training Services has been established 
in the Department of State, under the Office of the 
Foreign Service. 

The new Division represents an expansion of the 
Foreign Service School to meet the diversified needs 
of the Foreign Service and the Department during 
the war and in the postwar period. It is considered 
of prime importance that training programs be 
developed and maintained in order to equip present 
and new personnel to carry on their duties. The 
Division of Training Services will collaborate with 
the Divisions of Foreign Service Personnel and the 
Office of Departmental Administration in adminis- 
tering orientation and training programs to provide 
competent personnel for the Department and the 
Foreign Service. Orientation and training programs 
will be developed to cover the following types of 
training: 

1. Courses of instruction to provide basic orienta- 
tion in the organization and work of the Department 
of State, the relationships of the Department to 
other Federal agencies, the relationships of the 
Department to representatives of other governments 
in the United States, the relationships of the United 
States to international organizations and the role of 
the Department in those relationships, the organiza- 
tion and functions of the Foreign Service of the 
United States, the activities of Foreign Service 
establishments abroad, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples and nature of United States foreign policy for 
Foreign Service and Departmental personnel and 
for representatives of other Government agencies 
going abroad. 

2. Courses of instruction to acquaint and equip 
new Officers of the Foreign Service, who will also 
receive the basic orientation, with the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and procedures of junior officers in 
Foreign Service establishments abroad. 

3. Courses of instruction, for both Foreign Service 
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and Departmental personnel, on the administrative, 
fiscal, and clerical duties which they are to perform, 
including special courses for administrative and 
executive officers, further training of members of the 
Foreign Service on the duties and responsibilities 
involved in the work of Foreign Service establish- 
ments abroad, and advanced courses for officers of 
the Foreign Service, to prepare them for high ad- 
ministrative and fiscal duties and responsibilities. 

4, Planned programs and arrangements for ad- 
vanced and specialized training to develop further 
individual officers and provide the specialized skills 
necessary to carry on the increasingly diversified 
work of the Foreign Service. Also, in individual 
cases, specialized training may be provided through 
attendance at selected colleges, universities, and 
technical schools, participation in and detail to 
international conferences and meetings of organiza- 
tions, observation and contact with business and 
industry in the United States or other countries, 
study and participation in the work of educational 
and professional organizations, and public liaison 
activities such as traveling and speaking in various 
sections of the United States. 

5. Intensive initial or refresher language courses for 
Foreign Service officers, to be conducted within the 
Division or, by arrangement, in colleges, universities, 
and organizations, in order that officers may be 
familiar with the principal language of the country 
to which they are being sent. 

In all the training programs the emphasis will be 
on utilization of the highly specialized facilities of 
private and public institutions and agencies, where 
feasible. The programs will be planned on an in- 
dividual basis within the framework of the needs of 
the Foreign Service, will be flexible and designed to 
develop the talents and capabilities of individual 
officers, and will be related to the assignment of such 
officers by the Division of Foreign Service Personnel. 
The planning and timing of such arrangements may 
be geared to facilitate exchange of personnel from 
Government agencies in Washington to the field and 
of field personnel to work in the United States. 





Enrollments in Teachers Colleges 


Data released late in December by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges showed that the 
enrollment in the 156 member institutions was only 
about 62 percent of the enrollment in those institu- 
tions on October 1, 1941. During this 4-year period, 
Montana, with one institution, suffered the greatest 
loss—85 percent. The only State showing an in- 


crease for these years was Alabama, with a gain of 3 
percent. 

The total enrollment figures reported for the 156 
teachers colleges covering the period October 1, 1941, 
to October 15, 1945, were as follows: 


Enrollment, October 1, 1941_..-.....-.----- 106, 960 
Enrollment, October 1, 1943...._...-.------ 52, 869 
Enrollment, October 15, 1945__._....------- 66, 803 
Percentage of decrease, 1941-1945______.___- 37.5 
Percentage of decrease, 1941-43__________-_- 50.6 
Percentage of increase, 1943-45__........_--- 26. 3 


The greatest period of loss for the 156 members of 
the association was from 1941 to 1943, the loss being 
about 51 percent. The greatest loss for a single 
State during these 2 years was an 81 percent de- 
crease in the enrollment of Montana State Normal 
College, and the next greatest loss—76 percent—was 
for the 3 teacher-education institutions of South 
Dakota. The smallest State loss during the period 
was 20 percent, reported for the 6 teachers colleges of 
New Jersey. 

There was a general increase in enrollment from 
1943 to 1945, the percentages running from 1 per- 
cent for the 2 teachers colleges of Indiana to 88 per- 
cent for the 4 teachers colleges of Tennessee. The 
only States showing decreases during this 2-year 
period were: Montana, 32 percent; Maryland, 15 
percent; South Dakota, 14 percent; and Nebraska, 
about 1 percent. No loss or gain was shown for the 
3 teachers colleges of North Dakota. 





Removal of Wartime Objection to Study 
Abroad 


The Department of State announced on December 
28, 1942, that, because of the increasingly exigent 
demands of the war upon the manpower supply of 
the United Nations, it had been found necessary to 
suspend, for the duration of the war, the award of 
official fellowships and travel and maintenance grants 
to students from the United States for study in the 
other American Republics. The Department has 
now withdrawn its previous objection to study 
abroad by United States citizens. 

An announcement regarding the resumption of the 
Government’s travel and maintenance grant pro- 
gram for study in the other American Republics and 
the fellowships under the Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Inter-American Cultural Relations will be 
made at a later date. Inquiries regarding applica- 
tion forms for these programs should be addressed to 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Professional and Vocational Briefs 


A series of 52 briefs on the professions has just 
been made available through the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 5 cents each. They were 
written by members of the staff of the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel of the 
War Manpower Commission. In addition, 16 briefs 
on farming, written by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, may 
also be had at the same price. Each brief is pocket- 
sized (4 x 5 inches) and consists of from 12 to 16 
pages. The information is intended to acquaint 
men in uniform with opportunities for training and 
employment after they are discharged from service. 

The briefs follow a general outline, which is best 
explained by summarizing for example, No. 1, 
“The Job of the Accountant”: What do accountants 


do? How do you qualify as an accountant? Who 
should or should not take up accountancy? Where 
do accountants work? What do they earn? What 


is the outlook? How can you prepare for account- 
ancy? What subjects do you take? How can the 
United States Armed Forces Institute help a service- 
man to prepare as an accountant? How can you 
apply for academic credit for military experience? 
Where can you find out more about accountancy 
and related education? What jobs are related to 
accountancy? No civilian training opportunities 
and no references are mentioned. 

The briefs now on sale include the following: 
(1) Accountant; (2) advertising man; (3) agricul- 
tural and biological scientists; (4) animal, dairy, and 
poultry husbandmen and technologists; (5) architect; 
(6) bacteriologist; (7) botanist, plant’ pathologist, 
and plant physiologist; (8) chemist; (9) Catholic 
clergyman; (10) dentist; (11) dietitian; (12) econo- 
mist; (13) aeronautical engineer; (14) automotive 
engineer; (15) chemical engineer. 

(16) Civil engineer; (17) electrical engineer (elec- 
tronics and radio); (18) engineer (general survey); 
(19) industrial engineer; (20) mechanical engineer, 
(21) metallurgical engineer; (22) mining engineer; 
(23) foreign language specialist; (24) forester; (25) 
geologist; (26) geophysicist; (27) horticulturist, 
agronomist, and soil scientist; (28) lawyer; (29) 
librarian; (30) medical technologist; (31) meteorolo- 
gist; (32) musician; (33) registered nurse; (34) 
optometrist; (35) personnel worker; 

(36) Pharmacist; (37) physical education teacher; 
(38) physician; (39) physicist; (40) Protestant clergy- 
man; (41) psychiatrist; (42) psychologist; (43) 
Rabbi; (44) reporter and editor; (45) social worker; 
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(46) sociologist; (47) statistician; (48) high-schoo} 
teacher; (49) vocational teacher; (50) veterinarian; 
(51) vocational counselor; 

(52) Writer; (53) zoologist, parasitologist, and 
entomologist; (54) berry farmer; (55) corn-hog. 
cattle farmer; (56) cotton farmer; (57) dairy farmer; 
(58) farmer (general survey); (59) fruit farmer, 
(60) general farmer; (61) livestock farmer; 

(62) Pecan, tung-nut, walnut, and similar farmers; 
(63) part-time farmer; (64) poultry farmer; (65) 
tobacco farmer; (66) truck farmer; (67) wheat 
farmer; (68) specialty farmer. 





New Jewish University 


The New York State Board of Regents has 
authorized the expansion of Yeshiva College, New 
York City, into a university. This is the first 
Jewish university to be established outside Palestine, 
Seven divisions are now in operation, and the plan 
for expansion includes graduate schools of com- 
munity administration and social research, educa- 
tion and adult education, and a graduate department 
of mathematics. 

The university now enrolls almost 1,000 students 
coming from 25 States, 15 European countries, and 
a number of other countries such as Palestine, 
India, Iraq, South Africa, Venezuela, Peru, and 
Canada. A release states: “These students are 
securing both a Jewish and secular education which 
harmonizes the spiritual and moral philosophy of 
traditional Judaism with the cultural and democratic 
heritage of American education.” 

Yeshiva University is housed in a $2,500,000 
structure. A drive for $5,000,000 is under way to 
provide endowment and support of the expansion. 
The Harry Fischel Foundation provides a recurring 
annual grant of $10,000 for the operation of the 
summer school devoted to higher Jewish studies. 





General Education Board’s Work to Continue 


The following statement is from the report of the 
General Education Board for 1944: 

“In the Annual Report of the General Education 
Board for 1936-37 reference was made to its rapidly 
diminishing capital and to its possible liquidation 
within the next few years. In 1940, when the capi- 
tal fund had been greatly reduced, the Board’s pro 
grams in general education and in child growth and 
development were brought to an end, and it was 
decided to use the remaining funds chiefly in aid of 
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education in the southern States. Since that time 
improved market conditions have considerably in- 
creased the value of the Board’s securities and it now 
seems probable that it will be perhaps 3 or 4 years 
before the present funds are exhausted. The Board 
had expected that when that moment arrived, its 
affairs would be liquidated and the charter surren- 
dered. However, the need for the work which it 
has been carrying on, particularly in the southern 
States, appears now to be greater than ever before. 

“The postwar years will present many difficulties 
to southern educational institutions, and the trustees 
have been reluctant to see the Board’s work brought 
to a termination during this crucial period. Ar- 
rangements have, therefore, been completed with 
The Rockefeller Foundation, by which additional 
funds will from time to time be made available to 
the General Education Boz to take care of the 
developing requirements of its program, thus as- 
suring the continuance of the Board on at least a 
modest basis for a period to be determined by future 
circumstances.” 





Training in Public Administration 


The Southern Regional Training Program in 
Public Administration, now in its third year, seeks 
to enlarge the opportunity for training and retaining 
talented young men and women in the South. 
During the past 2 years, 20 regional fellows have 
entered the program. Following an intensively 
supervised, 3-month internship in a selected govern- 
ment office in the South, the entire group of fellows 
spends one quarter at each of the participating 
universities—Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Chief features of the program include the following: 
Eligibility applies to persons with an A. B. degree or 
its equivalent from a recognized college or university; 
annual grants to each fellow amount to $750 plus 
university fees; and rotation of university instruction 
permits a regional outlook and at the same time 
takes advantage of fields of emphasis and speciali- 
zation at each institution. Completion of the 
program may, but does not necessarily, resuit in an 
advanced degree; but does result in a certification in 
public administration issued jointly by the three 
universities. , 

The program is administered by a committee 
composed of: (1) Hallie Farmer, Alabama College; 
(2) Lee S. Greene, Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Tennessee; (3) James W. Martin, 


Bureau of Business Research, University of Ken- 
tucky; (4) Roscoe C. Martin, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Alabama; and (5) 
W. J. McGlothlin, Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The routine work of the program is administered 
through the Bureau of Public Administration of the 
University of Alabama. Communications regarding 
the program should be addressed to the Educational 
Adviser, Southern Regional Training Program, 
University of Alabama, University, Ala. 





Postwar Deficits in Teacher Education 


Some of the outstanding postwar conditions and 
problems that confront institutions which prepare 
teachers are listed by the National Education As- 
sociation as follows: (1) One teacher in 10, as con- 
trasted with one in 200 in pre-Pearl Harbor days, 
holds a substandard certificate; (2) there has been a 
53 percent reduction in persons preparing to teach; 
(3) 58,000 fewer teaching positions were filled in 
194445 than in 1941-42; (4) there were 10,000 closed 
classrooms in October 1944; (5) there is an uncounted 
number of overcrowded classrooms in the Nation; 
(6) more than half of the teachers in the Nation were 
paid less, in 1944-45, than the $2,000 Federal 
minimum for professional employees. 

That the potential demand for teachers to fill new 
teaching positions is still great, despite a decline in 
elementary school enrollments, is shown by the fact 
that between 2 and 3 million children are not in 
school, and that more than 10 million adults are 
functionally illiterate. 
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Wisconsin Launches FM Radio Network Plan 


First to embark upon a comprehensive State 
FM educational network plan,the State of Wisconsin 
has filed license applications with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for the first 2 units of a 
proposed system of 7 FM stations. The applica- 
tions call for a 10-kilowatt transmitter to serve the 
Milwaukee and eastern lake-shore area and a 3- 
kilowatt station to be located on the university 
campus in Madison. Additional units are planned 
for location at various points to provide day and 
night coverage throughout the State. 
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Back of the license requests was the State Radio 
Council, a board of 11 members representing the 
University, the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the teachers colleges, the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education, and the State 
Department of Agriculture, together with the 
Governor. The council was established by the 1945 
Wisconsin Legislature and authorized to coordinate 
the educational interests of the State in developing 
an educational FM system. Funds were appro- 
priated for the first 2 units. 

Wisconsin has had more than a quarter-century of 
experience in broadcasting, having operated a 
station at the University since 1919, which has been 
winner of 24 national program awards and citations. 
The director of the station recently won the 1945 
award given by the School Broadcast Conference in 
Chicago. 


Hampton to Evaluate and Reorganize Program 


Hampton Institute is taking steps to evaluate its 
present program with a view to reorganizing it 
eventually, the plan of reorganization to be com- 
pleted by the middle of 1947 and put into effect by 
the fall of 1948. 

Underlying the Institute’s plans is the belief that 
recent developments in higher education and in the 
education of Negroes, the emerging opportunities 
for the Institute’s graduates, and the demands which 
currently accepted democratic goals are making 
upon schools and colleges throughout the Nation, 
call for an overhauling and revamping of its program. 

It is proposed that the evaluation and reorgani- 
zation proceed step by step, and that participation 
in the process shall be open to staff members, alumni, 
and students, as well as to the program committee 
consisting of the president, dean of faculty, two 
members of the staff of the division of education, 
and one of the division of trades and industries. 
The discussions of these groups will be studied by 
the program committee and taken into account in 
the preparation of the new program. 

The first step in the plan, the preparation of a 
historical summary and evaluation of the present 
program, has been partially completed. The second 
step, recommendations for the future development 
of each division or major training area at Hampton, 
will be made by division-chosen representatives, 
working in conference with specialist-consultants, 
with interested members of the staff, and with the 
program committee. After a study of these recom- 
mendations, a first draft of a reorganized unified 
program, and a plan for effecting the program will be 





prepared for group discussion by all of the interested 
groups. The final draft of the reorganization will 
be prepared by the program committee after it has 
studied the trends and conclusions of these discus. 
sion groups. 


Supervised Vacation Experience 
at Keuka College 


The summer supervised work experience of Keuka 
College students represents almost every important 
profession open to women. Keuka College (Keuka 
Park, N. Y.) believes: (1) In the basic values of a 
liberal education; (2) that the effectiveness of the 
liberal arts depends on the student’s ability to relate 
general principles to experience; and (3) that stu- 
dents should be provided with opportunities for the 
understanding of these values by a combination of 
academic and practical work. 

According to the Keuka plan of education, the 
calendar year provides for a 7-week winter period 
and a 10-week summer period for off-campus work 
as a supplement to the liberal arts program. Six 
field credits are required; for freshmen, the prepara- 
tion of a reading commentary (1 credit); for sopho- 
mores, community work or community study (l 
credit); for juniors and seniors, vocational work in 
the field of the major (2 credits each). Each project 
or placement is planned and supervised by the 
college; the job placements are supervised by 
selected work counselors; the evaluation represents 
a composite of written reports from counselors and 
students, a visit by a college representative, and an 
oral report on an evaluation day following each field 
period. In September students in the fields of 
business, retailing, religious education, social work, 
journalism, laboratory technician, counselling, teach- 
ing, and nursing, who have chosen to work off their 
credits during a summer, report to their respective 
departments. 


Princeton’s Fellows of the University 


Consideration of two major difficulties facing insti- 
tutions of higher education has led Princeton Univer- 
sity to establish a plan for bringing groups of invita- 
tion fellows to the University. The first difficulty is 
of recent origin. It was created by necessities of the 
war, which have resulted in bringing about an almost 
complete lack of qualified persons to fill the lower 
ranks in the faculties of universities and colleges. 
This difficulty is greatly accentuated by the task 
before institutions of higher education to meet the 
demands of returning veterans who wish to take 
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advantage of the educational provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. The second difficulty is one arising 
from the social, cultural, and economic conditions of 
our national life during the past 50 or 75 years, which 
have resulted in an insufficient number of talented 
young men being attracted to the academic and 
scholarly professions. 

The fellowship plan, which has been in operation 
approximately 3 months, was established for the 
purpose of alleviating these difficulties in the 
academic and scholarly professions. Its initial 
success has led the University to suggest that uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the country 
should consider the possibility of establishing similar 
fellowships. It sees in the plan a gain for the institu- 
tion, in that through its operation the University will 
have on its campus a group of talented individuals 
from which to fill the younger ranks of its faculty. 

The plan is this: The University extends an invita- 
tion to college graduates of high promise, who are 
now in the armed or supporting forces of the country, 
which guarantees that—upon completion of their 
duties to the country—the University will provide 
them with an adequate living for 1 year. Persons so 
selected will become fellows of the University, and 
during the course of their incumbency will be able to 
discover whether their tastes and abilities are 
adapted to the career of scholar and teacher. 


Wayne Conferences on Human Problems 
in Industry 


In cooperation with the Michigan Society for 
Mental Hygiene, the Wayne University School of 
Occupational Health is holding a series of confer- 
ences on “Human Problems in Industrial Employ- 
ment.” The conferences are intended as a service 
especially for company physicians, personnel and 
labor regulations men, plant superintendents, and 
other officials concerned with job placement and 
adjustment. Topics for discussion include: Prob- 
lems of matching the employee and the job; human 
relations in industry; the psychologist and industrial 
relations; the psychiatrist and industrial relations; 
techniques for measuring and evaluating individual 
behavior; occupational fatigue; research approach 
to the study of human relations; clinical interpreta- 
tion of behavior in the measure of occupational fit- 
ness; the interdependence of occupational and non- 
occupational personal and health factors in continued 
job adjustment. 


Intensive Instruction Program in Chinese 


Sponsored by the Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages, on the Berkeley campus of the University of 


California, University Extension is offering a year’s 
program of intensive instruction in the Chinese 
language. The program, designed to aid those who 
in the coming new era of commercial and cultural 
relations with China will need an understanding of 
the Chinese language and background, consists of 3 
terms of 15 weeks each. It began on November 1 
and will end June 15, 1946. 

Ten units of credit will be granted for successful 
completion of a 15-week term, and those who com- 
plete the year’s intensive training and wish to con- 
tinue further studies in the subject may enroll as 
regular students in the University’s Department of 
Oriental Languages. 

The method of instruction used follows a pattern 
originally developed in China, where the California 
College in China had trained more than 6,000 
students in its Peking classrooms. The Chinese 
instructors include a number of those most success- 
ful in their work with the California College in China, 
with members of the regular university faculty sup- 
plementing their instruction. 

Since 1941 the California College in China has 
carried on its program on the Berkeley campus of 
the University, during which time it has trained 
approximately 400 officers in the armed forces and 
200 civilians for specialized duties in the Pacific 
war area. Instruction by the college terminated on 


October 30. 


Two-year Semiprofessional Curricula 
at Eastern Oregon College 

To meet the demand for semiprofessional curricula 
at the college level, the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education has authorized Eastern Oregon College to 
offer 2-year semiprofessional curricula in: (1) Mer- 
chandizing, (2) medical and dental assistants, (3) 
secretarial science, and (4) radio-electric service and 
management. Graduates of these curricula will be 
awarded the certificate of Associate in Science. 
The regular curricula offered at the College are in 
teacher education, 2-year lower-division program, 
and nursing education. 





New Publications Concerning Science 
Legislation 


Several publications concerning the proposed 
science legislation have recently been issued by the 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization, Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. These publications are 
the outcome of activities of the Subcommittee, 
which has been considering S. 1297 and related bills. 
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The testimony taken at extensive hearings on this 
legislation was published in unrevised form in four 
parts. This material is being revised; two parts 
have been published, and the two remaining parts are 
to be published in the near future. The parts are 
printed under the general title, Hearings on Science 
Legislation (S. 1297 and Related Bills). 

An analytical summary of the testimony at the 
hearings has been prepared by the staff of the Sub- 
committee. It is titled, Science Legislation: Analy- 
tical Summary of Testimony (Senate Subcommittee 
Monograph No. 5, 79th Congress, Ist Session, 
December 1945). 

Recently the Subcommittee issued another pub- 
lication titled, National Science Foundation: Pre- 
liminary Report on Science Legislation Containing the 
Text of S. 1270 (Senate Subcommittee Report No. 7, 
79th Congress, Ist Session, December 21, 1945). 
In this report the Subcommittee makes 7 preliminary 
recommendations which are embodied in a new biil 
(S. 1720). This bill takes into account many of the 
suggestions made by witnesses at the hearings. The 
sponsors of the new bill are Senators Kilgore, Joh»- 
son of Colorado, and Pepper, who sponsored the 
original bill; and Senators Fulbright and Saltonstall. 

A limited supply of these publications is available. 
Copies may be had by request from Senator Harley 
M. Kilgore, Washington, D. C. 





Free Copies Available 


Free copies of the following publications of the 
Office of Education are still available and may be 
had upon request as long as the supply lasts. 


Development of State Programs for the Certification of Teachers, 
by Benjamin W. Frazier. 1938. 166 p. (Bulletin 1938, No. 12) 


Higher Education, 1936-1940, by WaltonC. John. 1941. 62p, 
(Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1938-40. 
Vol. I, Chap. III) 


Education of Teachers as a Function of State Departments of 
Education, by Benjamin W. Frazier. 1941. 119 p. (Bulletin 
1940, No. 6) 


Education of Teachers—Selected Bibliography, October 1, 1935, to 
January 1, 1941, by Benjamin W. Frazier. 1941. 60 p. (Bul- 
letin 1941, No. 2) 


Education of School Administrators, by John Lund. 1942. 
155 p. (Bulletin 1941, No. 6) 


Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers in Health Educa- 
ion: A Survey of 20 Teachers’ Colleges, by Earl E. Kleinschmidt. 
1942. 117 p. (Bulletin 1942, No. 1) 


Practicing Democracy in the College, by JohnLund. 194.2. 31p. 
(Education and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 8) 
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Inter-American Cooperation Through Colleges and Universities, 
by John C. Patterson. 1943. 34 p. (Education and National 
Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 14) 


Requests for any or all of these publications may 
be sent to the Publication Section, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 





Meeting of the American Council on Education 


The American Council on Education will hold its 
annual meeting at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
May 3 and 4, 1946. The general sessions will be 
preceded on May 2 by a conference, at this hotel, of 
the delegates to the Council from its constituent 
member organizations. Inasmuch as the annual 
meetings for the past 3 years have necessarily been 
of a contracted nature, the officers of the Council 
hope for a large attendance this year. 

The hotel has requested that room reservations 
for the meeting be made prior to April 30. 
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